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Inquiry by Congress 
Brought Under Fire 


Black Committee’s Investigation 
Branded as “Legislative In- 
quisition” by Opponents 


LIBERTIES HELD VIOLATED 


But Power to Investigate Considered 
Important Part of Passing 
Desirable Legislation 


Since the opening of its present session 
in January, Congress has acted upon a num- 
ber of measures, including the neutrality 
resolution, the bonus, and a new farm bill. 
The American people ordinarily become 
aware of this legislation only when it has 
taken final shape in the form of a bill to 
be voted upon by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. There is therefore a 
tendency to think that all Congress has to 
do is to prepare a bill, debate its merits, 
and then take a vote. 


Actually, the process is much more com- 
plicated than that. A bill of any impor- 
tance is often the result of months of prepa- 
ration. It is only after research experts 
have gathered reams of material, investiga- 
tions have been made, and public hearings 
conducted that a measure can be framed. 
There is a definite reason for all this back- 
stage toil. Obviously, legislation is designed 
with some purpose. It may be to raise 
revenue for the government; or to help 
industry, as in the case of tariffs; or to 
relieve distressed groups of our people, as 
was intended in the farm bill. But what- 
ever the purpose, the legislation must be 
so framed as to be effective. Only when 
a problem has been thoroughly studied, its 
every aspect considered, can a solution for 
it be found. Even then, it occasionally 
presents formidable obstacles. 


Backstage Work 


Perhaps the most striking example of 
what we are talking about is to be found 
in the neutrality resolution which Congress 
adopted a short while ago. As is well 
known, the purpose of this measure was 
to keep the United States out of war in 
the future. It may be that the law will 
succeed in that objective and it may be 
that it will be entirely ineffective. We 
cannot be sure of that. But, whatever the 
result of the neutrality legislation, it was 
not a hastily drawn up measure. Months 
of preparation were involved. It was only 
natural that in trying to avoid a repetition 
of our past history, Congress should look 
into the causes of our getting into other 
wars. It was here that the legislative branch 
of the government performed one of its 
most useful functions—investigating and 
studying the causes which were responsible 
for previous entanglements in foreign wars. 

Consequently, a committee was appointed 
to study and investigate all aspects of the 
problem. Since there was a widespread 
feeling that munitions makers might have 
had a hand in it, the committee under- 
took to discover what part, if any, they 
played in the events leading up to the entry 
of the United States into the World War. 
If the bankers who lent money to the bel- 
ligerent nations shared in the responsibility, 
it was necessary to find out exactly what 
they had done and what part, if any, they 
had had in influencing the policies of the 
government in Washington. Or if the ad- 
ministration then in power had been re- 
miss in its duties, it was necessary to find 
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SUNSET ON THE THAMES AT WESTMINSTER 


The League Council met in London to act in Europe’s latest crisis, 








Keeping Mentally Fit 


Each individual is troubled by periods of dullness. There are times when he appears 
to be stalled; unable to maintain his usual standards. 
minimum achievement come too often. 


In many cases the periods of 
The moments of inspiration are short-lived. 
Days of achievement give place to weeks of mediocrity. Happy indeed is the person 
who finds a quick and sure way out of the sloughs of mediocrity into which all of us 
are by way of slipping much of the time, and any word of counsel which might help to 
keep us at our best should be given consideration. Students everywhere may profit by 
reading the advice which the Earl of Lytton once gave to his son who was in school at 
Eton. The letter is reprinted along with scores of others, from both the father and the 
son, in a newly published book, “Antony, A Record of Youth,” by the Earl of Lytton. 
Here is a portion of it, with thoughtful suggestions on keeping physically and mentally fit: 

“What is not generally recognized is that the mind wants training as well as the body— 
and like the controversy over the hen and the egg, experts will argue forever whether 
it is the mind that injures the body or the body the mind. It is sufficient to remember 
that if either is ailing the other will suffer, and if both are healthy the condition as a 
whole is good. 

“Feeling tired and slack without a cause is nearly always the result of mental 
rather than physical conditions. If the brain is not actively employed in creative 
work, the body will feel slack and disinclined for exertion. By that I mean if 
you let yourself be bored, or worried, or indolent, you will be in bad condition. 
Physical exercise will not cure it. Therefore keep your brain alert on something 
interesting. Fill your thoughts with healthy vigorous creative ideas, don’t dawdle, 
potter, or dream. Keep something to do every minute of the day—reading, writing, 
school work or something—fill up your time. If you fritter away the morning, you 
won’t be able to run in the afternoon. If you have been busy and well occupied, you will 
feel as fit as possible when you take off your coat for the game. . . . In nine cases out of 
ten, when you are feeling slack, if you examine your mind you will find that it is vacant, 
bored, or worried with some moral conflict, and that is the cause.” 

The advice which the Earl of Lytton gives to his son may help all of us over periods 
and intellectual 


undertakings. 


Conflicting Policies 
Bar Peaceful Moves 


Radically Different Aims of Ger- 
many, France, and Russia Offer 
Obstacles in Crisis 


NAZI DREAMS OF EXPANSION 


France Fears Powerful Germany Might 
Turn on Her in Future if She 
Permits Eastward Push 


The middle of March 1936 will be re- 
membered in history as one of those pe- 
riods of anxiety and crisis when the fate 
of nations appears to hang in the balance. 
What the outcome will be cannot be pre- 
dicted as this paper goes to press. Will it 
turn out that the march of German soldiers 
into the Rhineland was an incident like 
that of Agadir in 1911, which threatened 
to engulf the world in war, but which was 
smoothed over, leaving the nations another 
breathing spell? Or, on the other hand, 
will this crisis be placed in history along 
with those fateful days in late July 1914, 
which followed the assassination of the 
Austrian crown prince at Sarajevo? 


A Critical Period 


No one can answer that question. The 
curtain has not yet fallen on the first act 
of this great drama. The play is going 
on before our eyes. The Germans are 
fortifying the territory along the Rhine 
which they promised they would not enter 
with their military forces. They have re- 
nounced the Locarno Treaty, by which 
they, together with the British, French, 
Belgians, and Italians, promised to guar- 
antee the frontier between Germany and 
France and Belgium. (See THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, March 16.) The other na- 
tions which signed this treaty have de- 
nounced Germany for her action. The 
French insist that the German troops be 
moved out of the Rhineland; that if they 
do not move out, the League of Nations 
should adopt a policy of sanctions against 
Germany. They even talk of going to war 
with Germany. The British have refused 
to commit themselves to support the 
French, and are trying to find a peaceful 
solution. Italy is on the fence, angling 
for terms, willing apparently to join in 
the effort to punish Germany, provided 
the League of Nations’ powers remove the 
sanctions which have been crippling Italian 
trade. Russia has entered into an alliance 
with France, and that treaty has now been 
ratified by the French. Poland, like Italy, 
is on the fence, fearing both Germany and 
Russia, undecided what is the prudent 
course for her to follow. The Little En- 
tente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania—is lined up with France. Austria, 
practically helpless, torn by internal strife, 
appears inclined toward Germany, and so 
does Hungary and Bulgaria. The position 
of Greece and Turkey is doubtful. 

That much we know. We know also 
that the Council of the League of Nations 
has come together for a meeting in London 
to decide what shall be done. The League 
of Nations is turning out to be an in- 
strument useful in the cause of peace. 
If it had not been for the League, there 
would have been less chance of a com- 
promise. The representatives of the na- 
tions have now come together in the 
League Council to talk things over. This 
at least makes for delay, and when there 
is delay, there is a chance for calmness 
and restraint to gain the upper hand. 
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The course of affairs during the next 
few weeks, however they may turn, can 
be better understood by those who keep in 
mind the background of the current de- 
velopments. It will be well, therefore, to 
examine the plans, purposes, and problems 
of the nations which are involved in this 
great controversy: 


German Aims 


Let us first try to get an idea of German 
plans and purposes. It is hard to speak 
of these plans with absolute certainty. 
The Germans, like other people, are di- 
vided in their interests. They do not all 
want the same things. But from the time 
the German nation recovered somewhat 
from the shock of the World War and got 
to its feet, it appears that there has been 
a rather settled purpose to expand to the 
east. Certainly Hitler has had that in 
view, and so have his Nazi followers who 
are now in command of the government. 


Hitler and his Nazis expect some day to 
absorb Austria. There is little doubt but 
that they have designs upon Czechoslo- 
vakia, or at least the western portion of 
it, the old Bohemia which is largely German 
in language. There is also quite a little 
evidence to support the view that the Ger- 
man high command hopes sometime to 
make inroads upon Russian territory and 
that the Germans have planned to help 
Poland secure a portion of the Russian 
Ukraine. The Germans probably expect 
the Poles, in return for this assistance, to 
give up the Polish Corridor, the strip of 
territory which cuts across East Prussia, 
connecting Poland with the Baltic Sea. It 
is probable, though it cannot be proved, 
that the Germans themselves hope at some 
time to seize a part of the Ukraine. 


Such is the vision of expansion which has 
doubtless been dancing in the heads of 
many Germans for a number of years. 
They have not thought much about con- 
quest in the west. Since the World War, 
they have in the main been reconciled to 
the loss of territory on the western front. 
They have accepted the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Long ago, they gave up the 
expectation of fighting again in the west. 
When they signed the Locarno pact in 1925 
they were probably sincere in saying that 
they would not make war along the west- 
ern boundary. They said this, of course, 
in return for the French declaration that 
France would refrain from a war against 
them. Since the Germans were not ex- 
pecting to fight against France, they were 
willing to leave their territory along the 
Rhine unprotected, as they had promised 
to do in the Versailles Treaty. 

But recent events have changed these 
plans. The French and the Russians be- 
came alarmed over the probability of Ger- 
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man expansion toward the east. The Rus- 
sians have, of course, been aware of all 
the discussions concerning German aggres- 
sion against them. They have been anxious 
to acquire allies so that they might beat 
off the German threat. 

The French have not been especially 
saddened by the thought that the Russians 
might lose territory. Most of the French 
have no particular love for the Russians, 
and many of them fear Communism and 
would not mind seeing Russia and her 
Communistic system checked, if the check- 
ing were not to be done by the Germans. 
But they are afraid to sit idly by while 
the Germans make plans to extend their 
power into central and eastern Europe. 
If the Germans should take Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and parts of Russia, they 
would become very powerful indeed. 


If the Germans became that strong, 
what would they please to do? Could 
France depend upon it that they would 
not decide to turn westward and make war 
upon her? The French are not sure of 
this. They do not trust the Germans. 
They feel that Germany must be held in 
check, must not be allowed to expand, even 
to the east. So the French have formed 
alliances with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. And now, just 
this spring they have formed an alliance 
with Russia. Each country agrees to come 
to the aid of the other if it should be 
attacked by any European power (meaning 
Germany, of course). 


Franco-Russian Treaty 


Now let us see how the Franco-Russian 
treaty affects the German plans. It means 
that if Germany should ever carry out 
her plans of conquest at the expense of 
Russia, France will attack Germany. This 
constitutes a notice to Germany that unless 
she gives up the dream which appears to 
be dearest to her heart and refrains from 
expanding eastward, there will probably be 
war on the western front; that is, war with 
France. This brings the western frontier 
again to the forefront of attention. Ger- 
many sees that, after all, another war 
along the Rhine is a possibility; that is, 
unless she gives up her plans of conquest 
in central and eastern Europe. Now, if 
there is any probability of a war between 
Germany and France, it would be suicidal 
for the Germans to leave their own frontier 
unguarded. If the German territory along 
the Rhine were left unprotected by forti- 
fications and the presence of troops, the 
French could march into the territory. 
They could make a vital and probably fatal 
thrust into Germany. The militarization 
of the Rhineland becomes essential! to 
man policy. It would not be essential if 
the Germans had been committed to a 


Cor. 


policy of permanent peace; if they had 
been satisfied with their present frontiers. 
But apparently they are not. Taking the 
German plans for the future into account, 
it appears, therefore, that the militarization 
of the Rhine is a vital matter to Germany. 


Vital Conflict 


At the same time, German fortification 
in the Rhineland is a threat to France; 
for the German fortresses would probably 
keep the French armies from moving east- 
ward, and if they cannot move eastward, 
France will be unable to protect her allies 
in central and eastern Europe. If the forti- 
fications are strong enough, the Germans 
might be able to hold France at bay while 
devouring Austrian, Czechoslovakian, and 
Russian territory. 

The policies of the two countries appear, 
then, to be in vital conflict. And now that 
the Germans have marched into the Rhine- 
land; now that they are fortifying, what 
are the French to do? There is a strong 
sentiment in France against making war 
on Germany. The French armies at present 
are no doubt stronger than the German. 
If the French can bring all their allies to 
their assistance, their strength will be over- 
whelmingly superior. But the German 
strength is increasing rapidly. The Ger- 
mans were disarmed for a long time after 
the war and are not yet fully prepared. 
They will be after a while, perhaps in a 
year or two. Then it would be much harder 
to defeat them. Would it not be better, 
since it appears that the war must come 
sometime, to fight it out now, rather than 
wait for Germany to become stronger? 

Many French answer this question in 
the affirmative. But it is hard to get the 
nations upon whom they must depend for 
support to go along with them. There is 
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WHEN FRANCE WITHDREW FROM THE 
RHINELAND IN 1930 
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a very strong peace sentiment in England, 
and there are many English who feel as 
kindly toward the Germans as they do 
toward the French. At the same time, 
the English realize that they, like the 
French, will be rendered insecure if Ger- 
many becomes too strong on the continent. 
So the English government is wavering. 
Probably the majority opinion in England 
and in several of the other anti-German 
nations is in favor of patching up a peace 
of some kind. Everyone knows that a 
war, even now, would be destructive. No 
one can tell what chaos might come as a 
result of it. All will concede that an even 
more destructive war may come a few 
years later if it is avoided now. Yet while 
there is peace there is some hope that it 
may be permanently maintained. 


Future Uncertain 


It may be that a compromise will be 
worked out. Possibly the French will be 
persuaded not to make war upon Germany 
or to insist upon sanctions against her, 
even though she keeps her soldiers in the 
Rhineland. France may be induced to take 
this position if England will sign a treaty 
agreeing to come immediately to the aid 
of France if that country should ever be 
attacked by the Germans. In that case, 
there will be an armed peace for awhile, 
with France and her allies trying to form 
a steel ring around Germany, and with all 
the countries preparing as feverishly as 
possible to be the victors in the war which 
all would fear. 


Attention should be called to the fact 
that the Germans deny their intention to 
expand further by force. They say that 
inasmuch as Germany has now thrown off 
the more burdensome parts of the treaty of 
Versailles; now that she has quit paying 
reparations and that she is rearming, and 
that she is insisting upon fortifying all her 
territory; in short, now that she has 
assumed her place as an equal among the 
nations, she is willing henceforth not to 
be aggressive. Chancellor Hitler says that 
he is willing now to negotiate to enter 
the League of Nations and to negotiate 
treaties of nonaggression with the other 
nations. 

If the French could be dead sure that 
these promises would be kept, they could 
afford to ignore the militarization of the 
Rhineland. But they cannot be sure of 
it. No one can be certain what the future 
policy of any nation will be. Certainly 
it would be foolish for any government 
to depend too much upon a treaty because 
treaties have been kicked about rather con- 
temptuously lately by nearly all the powers. 

All these issues and possibilities are in 
the minds of the diplomats who are con- 
vening gravely together at St. James’s 
Palace in London: Captain Anthony Eden, 
the slight, dapper, young British foreign 
secretary; Pierre-Etienne Flandin, the 
towering figure who represents France as 
the foreign minister and delegate to the 
London conference; Paul van Zeeland, the 
premier of Belgium; Dino Grandi, Italian 
ambassador to Great Britain and Mus- 
solini’s representative at the London meet- 
ing; Maxim Litvinoff, the crafty diplomat 
who as foreign minister speaks for the 
Soviet Union. Fateful decisions must be 
made by these men and the governments 
which are behind them. What these de- 
cisions will be no one could tell during the 
opening days of the session, probably not 
even those who took a leading part in the 
deliberations. 
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GERMANY—THE RHINE 


And the latest danger zone in Europe. 


Italy: The Italian government is said 
to be planning even heavier taxation than 
it has yet imposed upon its people. By 
next May the expenses of the Ethiopian 
war will have been about $800,000,000, 
which is a very heavy burden for a people 
as poor as the Italians. Probably the new 
tax will take the form of a tax upon capital. 
It may be that the government will take 10 
per cent of all the cash and property of 
the people. This will include such prop- 
erty as stock, bonds, furniture, and other 


goods. A correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor has made a list of 25 
taxes which are already in operation. 


This includes income taxes by the general 
government and by the local governments; 
taxes on land, vineyards, buildings, pianos, 
signboards, servants, dogs, cattle, and 
bachelors. 

The general economic situation of Italy 
is unquestionably very bad. The different 
industries have depended for their pros- 
perity quite largely upon export trade. 
A big part of the trade has been in special- 
ties such as particular kinds of food, silks, 
olive oil, and so on. When trade of this 
kind is lost it may never be regained, and 
much of it has been lost as a result of the 
boycott against Italian goods carried on 
by other nations. This means that the 
business situation which was already bad 
enough has been made worse. Italy does 
not have much iron, coal, or oil. She must 
import these things and must pay for 
them by exports of other goods. Since the 
exports have fallen off so greatly, it is 
hard, if not impossible, for the Italians to 
buy necessities which they need. This has 
further crippled their industries, and as the 
industries languish there is unemployment 
and low wages for those who are em- 
ployed. Another factor in the situation 
is that tourists to Italy have fallen off in 
number and the money spent by tourists 
has always stimulated business. Italian 
emigrants to other countries who, in better 
times, sent home a great deal of money 
are unable now, because of depressed con- 
ditions everywhere, to send much back. 
As a result of many adverse conditions 
working together, the Italian people are 
sinking lower and lower in their standards 
of living. 

* * * 


Japan: The newly appointed premier, 
Koki Hirota, has succeeded in forming a 
cabinet, but to what extent it is under 
the influence of the army is difficult from 





this distance to judge. 
Hirota himself is con- 
sidered fairly liberal and 
is not an army man. 
But the number of poli- 
ticians and party lead- 
ers in the cabinet has 
been cut down and they 
are now in the minority. 
There is always a con- 
flict in Japan between 
the political parties and 
those who favor run- 
ning the government 
by a more autocratic 
rule. The nonparty 
men in the government 
are usually under the 
influence of the army. 


Many believe that the 
present government will 
not last long. It is in a 
difficult position, and 
has an almost impos- 
sible problem to handle. 
The Japanese farmers 
are calling for relief. 
They insist that their 
taxes must be lowered. 
But the only way to 
lower the farmers’ taxes 
is to increase the taxes 
upon the manufacturing industries. If this 
is done, it will add to the cost of production 
of manufactured goods in Japan, and this 
may make it less easy for the Japanese to 
compete with the Americans, the British, 
and other foreign peoples. Higher taxa- 
tion of Japanese industries might conceiv- 
ably hurt industry and cause a greater 
amount of unemployment. It appears, 
however, that such prosperity as the in- 
dustries are now enjoying is purchased at 
the expense of the lower classes of the 
population, particularly the farmers who 
are obliged to bear a_ disproportionate 
share of the governmental expenses. If 
the masses of the Japanese do not succeed 
in increasing their incomes, civil war may 
eventually result. If, on the other hand, 
they do increase their incomes and estab- 
lish higher standards of living, then the 
costs of production in Japan will be raised 
and the Japanese will lose the advantage 
in trade which they have today with for- 
eign countries. Their industrial develop- 
ment may, therefore, be slower. 

So it is a difficult situation with which 
the Japanese government must wrestle, 
and stability is not in sight. 

i eS 


Spain: The victory of the Leftist par- 
ties in the recent Spanish elections con- 
tinues to be the occasion of rioting, as- 
sassination, and plunder. During the last 
six weeks, 50 persons 
have been killed and 
government officials have 
been assaulted. A Roy- 
alist newspaper plant 
has been demolished. 
Almost every night, the 
burning of some church 


or convent has lent to 
the skies of Madrid a 
bright red hue. id 


During the first ses- 
sion of the newly assem- 
bled Cortes, the Spanish 
parliament, opposing par- 
ties blamed the disorder 
upon one another. The 
session finally broke up 
in confusion, while So- 
cialist deputies joined 
the Communists in sing- 
ing the “Internationale.” 

These events have 
placed a difficult burden 
upon the newly chosen 
premier, Manuel Azajia. 
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It was through the support of the radical 
factions that he was able to gain the post. 
And they now demand that he carry out 
his campaign promises. In addition to the 
release of all Marxists imprisoned for their 
political activities, their program calls for 
the taking over of all banks by the govern- 
ment and the distribution of land among 
the poor. The premier does not find this 
an easy task, to be carried out with speed. 
And his cautious methods have but aggra- 
vated the impatience of the radical groups. 
Moreover, army leaders have given him 
what is virtually an ultimatum that unless 
he is able to curb the disorders, they will 
take the affairs of government into their 
own hands. It is thus considered likely 
that in the event of continued disturbances, 
Spain will fall under the control of a 
military dictatorship. 


Tibet: An attempt to scale Mount 
Everest, the world’s highest peak, is to 
be made this spring by a British expedi- 
tion. Led by Hugh Ruttledge, 12 men 
have already begun their trek across the 
plains of Tibet, and within a month will 
reach the base of the mount. By May 21, 
the expedition hopes to be at the top of 
the North Col, towering 23,000 feet into 
the clouds. It will then have 6,000 feet 
more to go. If the expedition is success- 
ful, it will be the first time that men have 
stood on the lonely, wind-embraced sum- 
mit of the world. Five previous attempts 
to conquer Mount Everest have failed. 
Only an airplane has succeeded in passing 
over this Himalayan giant. And the photo- 
graphs made during this flight indicate 
that scaling this peak, which has been 
called “the last great adventure on earth,” 
is an extremely difficult and perilous feat. 


* * * 


* * x 
Paraguay: The first fascist state in 
the Western Hemisphere has been set up 
in Paraguay, with Colonel Rafael Franco 
as dictator. It will be recalled that on 
February 17, the army engineered a suc- 
cessful revolt, recalled Colonel Franco from 
his exile in Argentina, and elected him as 
provisional president of the new régime. 
Taking the view, however, that a republi- 
can form of government could not solve 
the problems facing his country, Colonel 
Franco has now announced the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian state. 

The form of the new state follows 
closely the pattern used by other Fascist 
governments. The Revolutionary party is 
identified as being one with the state. All 
other political parties and all public organ- 
izations are prohibited for one year. Labor 
unions and strikes are illegal. Disputes 
between employers and their workers are 
to be settled by the government. An espe- 
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Continuing his disregard for precedent, the king addressed his subjects as ‘‘fellow men,”’ 
rather than the traditional ‘‘My subJects ’’ 


or *‘My people.”’ 


cially severe attitude is to be taken toward 
foreigners and foreign interests, who are 
charged with controlling the wealth of the 
land, thus keeping the people in poverty. 

The new government has now been 
granted recognition by the United States 
and the five largest South American coun- 
tries. It is hoped that this move will has- 
ten the peace negotiations now being car- 
ried on with Bolivia as a conclusion to 
that country’s war with Paraguay. The 
failure to come to a quick agreement on 
the peace terms has been somewhat of a 
hindrance to the Pan-American Peace Con- 
ference recently proposed by President 
Roosevelt. 

* * * 


Mexico: In a petition presented to the 
Mexican government, banking, industrial, 
and commercial interests made an attack 





THE INTERNATIONAL PIE EATING CONTEST 


—Doyle in N. Y. Evening-Post 


upon the social and economic program of 
President Lazaro Cardenas. Business 
charged President Cardenas with showing 
much too sympathetic a regard for the in- 
terests of labor to the disadvantage of large 
business interests. The petition claims that 
the government has encouraged a disregard 
for the constitutional rights of private 
property. As a result the credit structure 
of the country is threatened and commerce 
is greatly hampered. The government is 
asked to do something about these matters 
and also to prohibit strikes which are fre- 
quent in Mexico and which are held re- 
sponsible for stagnation in the productive 
industries. 

To these charges, President Cardenas 
made reply in a radio address. He claimed 
that both the import and export trade of 
Mexico was the best in many years and 
there was thus no truth in the claim that 
the government hindered trade by its eco- 
nomic program. He denied the government 
was not protecting con- 
stitutional rights of prop- 
erty. And he emphasized 
that though he would wel- 
come the cooperation of 
industry, he would not 
on the other hand relax 
his efforts to improve 
the conditions of the 
working classes. 

* * 


nt: | 


The Soviet govern- 
ment has announced that 
40 per cent of all indus- 
trial workers in Russia 
are women. 

x * x 

Excavations in Troy 
are said to reveal the 
fact that Helen who was 
supposed to have been 
responsible for the 
Trojan war never lived 
at all. Both she and the 
ten years’ war, it is said, 
were a myth. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


Approximately 16,000,000 taxpayers made their annual income tax returns on March 15. 


These are a few 


of the statemeats which have deluged the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Taxes and Corporations 


The taxation problem, which, in its broad 
outlines, was discussed in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER last week, has continued to command 
more public attention than any other issue 
before Congress. The President’s proposal that 
a tax be levied upon undistributed corporation 
surpluses is still being considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The members of that committee 
have been threshing out problems connected 
with the tax. They are trying to work out a 
tax which will give the government sufficient 
revenue and which, at the same time, will not 
be so heavy that it will practically compel the 
corporations to distribute all profits to stock- 
holders. It is generally felt that a corpora- 
tion should lay by a certain amount of its 
earnings in good times so that it may use 
its reserves to tide over a depression and thus 
to cushion the shock when earnings cease. 


At the same time, most of the members of 
the committee seem to be agreed that there 
should be some kind of increase in the tax 
upon corporation reserves. They do not want 
a corporation to be able to hold most of its 
earnings back from the stockholders. They 
think it would be better for the business of 
the country if this money should be distributed 
and placed in the hands of the many thousand 
individual owners of stock. These owners, 
having received the dividends, will spend the 
money, and this will stimulate business. At 
least that is the argument which is made by the 
advocates of higher taxes on corporation re- 
serves. It is argued, furthermore, that cor- 
porations should not be able to hold back their 
profits in a reserve fund merely in order to 
avoid paying high taxes on them. At present 
the tax on the earnings of corporations is but 
12 to 15 per cent. If the money is distributed 
to individual stockholders, much of it will go 
to stockholders with very large incomes, and 
on private incomes of $100,000 or more one 
must pay one-third or more to the government. 
In many cases a corporation can, therefore, 
lower the taxes on its earnings by holding 
them back. 
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THE GHOST WRITER! 


—Talburt in Washington News 





So the problem before the committee is to 
get the right balance—a bill which will really 
produce revenue, which will stimulate busi- 
ness, and which will not injure the corpora- 
tions. The Ways and Means Committee will 
work on the problem as it is now doing for a 
week or so. About March 25 it is expected 
that public hearings before the committee will 
begin, and they are likely to last two weeks 
more. Then the committee will draft a bill and 
bring it before the House of Representatives. 
It will probably be passed by the House after 
a debate of only a few days. Then it will go 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
where a consideration of it will start all over 
again. 


For Higher Wages 


If we are ever going to make full use of 
our capacity to produce goods and services, 
average wages in the United States must be 
increased by about 13 per cent. This is the 
central thought of the monthly report on busi- 
ness conditions of the American Federation of 
Labor, made public last week. If this addi- 
tional buying power is not placed in the hands 
of the largest group of consumers—the work- 
ers—industry will be unable to use its full 
capacity, and will have to continue to operate 
at a fraction of capacity as it has been doing. 
Not only were we not using our full capacity 
in 1929, but since that time, the introduction 
of new machines has increased that capacity 
by six per cent, thus making possible a much 
higher standard of living. 

The American Federation of Labor believes 
that wages should increase at the same rate 
as productive capacity. That is what hap- 
pened when the NRA was in effect, according 
to the labor organization’s figures. ‘“While in- 
dustry operated under the NRA,” says the 
report, “the balance between production and 
buying power was kept. The end of NRA was 
followed by significant gains in profits, losses to 
workers.” In 1935, workers made no gains in 
real wages, and their average hours of work 
were increased 11%4 a week, it is claimed. 

Failure of wages to increase is seen by the 
A. F. of L. as the basic cause of our huge relief 
rolls today and as the beginning of the next 
depression. “When production outstrips buy- 
ing power,” the report argues, “sooner or later 
the increase in production must stop for 
want of a market. When this happens men 
are laid off, profits decline, and depression fol- 
lows. It is important for labor to recognize 
that the next depression begins here and now, 
while we are recovering from the last.” The 
A. F. of L. blames the power of the courts to 
curb legislative action for the stalemate which 
appears to have been reached. We have 
failed to use “the greatest producing mechan- 
ism in the world,” it contends, “chiefly because 
we were not permitted by the judiciary to 
work out our attempt to discover how this 
could be done.” 


The Berry Report 


The first of a series of seven reports has 
been issued by the council of industrial and 
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labor leaders, headed by Major George L. 
Berry, former NRA coérdinator. The council, 
which has the blessing of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, was established for the purpose 
of examining the basic economic ills confront- 
ing the country and of recommending legisla- 
tive action to cope with them. It is under- 
stood that, in case President Roosevelt is re- 
elected in November, the Berry reports will 
be used as a basis for his program at the next 
session of Congress. 

Although approaching the subject from a 
somewhat different angle, the council’s report 
comes to the same conclusion as the A. F. of L. 
survey referred to on this page. The principal 
difficulty today, according to the council, is 
that too much of the national income is being 
used for investment purposes and not enough 
of it for consumption of the goods which in- 
dustry is capable of turning out. It is the old 
story of the maldistribution of income which 
both the Brookings Institution and the Ezekiel 
book (discussed in last week’s issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER) held to be at the heart 
of our present trouble. 

In order to correct the present situation, the 
Berry committee recommends that the govern- 
ment use its influence to “increase the buying 
power of the consuming market through the 
maintenance of adequate wage scales, the 
progressive lowering of selling prices.” Only 
by increasing wages of workers, it is intimated, 











BEITER TIMES UP ABOVE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis-Post Dispatch 


can production increase sufficiently to reémploy 
the millions who are now on relief. The policy 
of curtailing production, “whether imposed by 
government or accomplished through volun- 
tary agreements in industry,” should be done 
away with, except in a few instances. 


The “Twilight Zone’”’ 


As a result of the Berry report and the 
American Federation of Labor survey of busi- 
ness conditions, President Roosevelt is reported 
as being in a quandary over the judicial diffi- 
culties that would be involved in attempting 
to put into effect either of these plans. Both 
the reports call for a greater degree of govern- 
mental control over industry, by demanding 
such things as minimum wages and maximum 
hours for workers and the inauguration of 
other policies designed to divert a larger share 
of the national income into channels of con- 
sumption. 

It is inconceivable, after the NRA and the 
AAA decisions, that the Supreme Court would 
so completely reverse itself as to uphold any- 
thing so drastic as the proposals of the Berry 
Council and the A. F. of L. In both those deci- 
sions, it was held that the federal government 
does not have the power to regulate industrial 
conditions and that what regulation there is 
must come from the states. All that might be 
well enough; action might be taken to induce 
the various states to enact legislation which 
would accomplish the same results. But the 
situation has been greatly complicated by re- 
cent court decisions with respect to state legis- 
lative action. One instance in particular is 





said to have caused the President considergiffell ti 
uneasiness. It is the decision of the Cour, fhastin 
Appeals of New York, invalidating a state jit; a 
fixing minimum wages for women in indusinhat t 

The New York Court of Appeals—the higMkhoul: 
est judicial authority in the state—threw odbhe b 
the minimum wage law on the ground that jMiof ch 
constituted a violation of the Fourteenbhe d 
Amendment to the Constitution. By fixsdhime 
minimum wages, the court held, the state hgfkase 
interfered with the freedom of contract guzr4 
anteed by the Constitution. 

In view of these decisions holding both ry. 
ulation by the national government and regy,§ with 
tion by the state governments to be unconstitylf privi 
tional, the administration is said to feel thi Th 
there has been created a “twilight zone” inff—no 
which government may not tread. What thilowne 
President’s final attitude on this subject wilnd. 
be, no one can forecast. It is highly improbffiy th 
able that he will take into the presidentj ‘rol 
campaign the issue of revising the Constity ndic 
tion so as to give Congress power to regulatd™ hic 
industry and agriculture. But it is fairly certaigl dic 
that the issue will have to be faced sooner off freec 
later if any of the plans now being recom 
mended are to be carried out. 
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Elevator Strike Ends E 


The elevator operators’ strike, which cripg; 
pled many of the apartment houses, hots 
and office buildings of New York City fo 
two weeks, has been settled. Through the 
efforts of the board appointed by Mayor 
Guardia to handle the strike, the difference 
between workers and employers were settled§ . 
apparently to the satisfaction of both groups lh 
The owners agreed to arbitrate the questio Ma 
of hours and wages, not only this year bug. 
next year and again in 1938. The agreemen 
provided that all strikers should be reinstate 
in their jobs, except where damage had bee 
done to the property. These cases will 
arbitrated. 

On one important point, the workers wer 
defeated. They had demanded the “closeq 
shop.” If they had won in this demand, onl 
union members would be employed to run th 
elevators and to perform other building serv 
ice. The agreement did provide, however 
that when union men leave their jobs for on} 
cause or another, the vacancies will be fille 






















by union men. This arrangement has bee " 
called the “preferential shop,” wo 
a 

Paley of CBS : 
William S. Paley, head of the Columbig} sat 
Broadcasting System, in an annual report t@ 
the stockholders of the company, outlined hig Pl 


policy relative to the sale of time on the al 
for partisan purposes. He does not believ 
that anyone, merely because he has money 


broadcasting his views; hence, CBS will n 











—C. B.S. Phow 
WILLIAM 8. PALEY 


Head of the Columbia Broadcasting System ang | 
leading figure in the radio world. 
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raiifeell time to anyone if the purpose is the broad- 
rt dasting of opinions on controversial questions. 
emi a problem is really important enough so 
isinfehat the radio public should hear about it and 
higkhould understand the different opinions on it, 
he broadcasting company will give time free 
»f charge to persons competent to set forth 
the different viewpoints. But it will not sell 
dime to anyone for such purpose except in the 
hulkease of the political parties. After the con- 
»Bventions are over, it is anticipated that the 
parties will want more time to present their 
cases than the company feels it can give them 
githout charge, and they will be given the 
privilege of buying a certain amount of time. 
“Though Mr. Paley is a relatively young man 
-not yet 35 years of age he is the chief 
ner of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
nd determines its policies. A recent article 
i the magazine, Today, declared that he is 
‘probably the most decisive factor in the 
ndio world.” He feels the responsibility 
Bhich rests upon him and others who control 
ndio policies to establish the principle of 
feedom of the air, 
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A Cotton Picker 


Ever since Eli Whitney invented the cotton 
rin in 1793, doing away with the slow hand 
bor of separating cotton from its seed, men 
hie dreamed of a machine which would make 
unnecessary the toilsome work of picking cot- 
ton by hand. But for over 140 years the 
dream remained a dream as one machine after 
another was developed, tried, and found want- 
: Ing. 

‘“f In 1928 two young southerners, John and 
Mack Rust, thought they had an idea that 
would work, and, putting aside all other ac- 
tivities, they turned all their energies to con- 
structing a cotton picker. Now, after eight 
years, success has crowned their efforts. They 
have brought out a practical, marketable 
picker, and will have it ready for distribution 
next year. 

The advent of a cotton picker has been an- 
‘ticipated for some time, and many pecole 
have speculated as to what will be the effects 
upon the cotton industry. It is conceded that 
it will reduce the costs of raising cotton and in 
{ this way will benefit farmers. But what about 
the sharecroppers? What about the eight and 
a half million low-paid white and Negro 
workers whose living—if it can be called that 
—is derived from picking the cotton crop? 
The estimate that the cotton picker may throw 
three-fourths of these people out of work and 
oto the relief rolls is enough to frighten 
anyone familiar with the already deplorable 
plight of the croppers. 

Fortunately, an attempt is to 
cushion the blow to the workers, 
 t into a real benefit if possible. It so hap- 
pens that John and Mack Rust are alive to 
certain social responsibilities. Now that they 











be made to 
and to turn 




















































































































© Harris and Ewing 
GEORGE L. BERRY 


Whose committee of industrial and labor leaders 
asks a better distribution of income. 










» United States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


have invented the picker, they are not going 
to throw it on the market and permit it to 
wreck the employment situation in the cotton 
industry. The temptation to do just this 
would be strong for the average man, for it 
would easily bring a large fortune, but John 
and Mack Rust are not average men. 

The are organizing a corporation in which 
they will control a majority of the stock. This 
corporation will manufacture cotton-picking 
machines but it will not sell them to all com- 
ers. In many cases, the machine will not 
even be sold but will be rented to farmers on 
the condition that they make suitable pro- 
vision for their workers. In other cases, the 
Rust brothers will try to encourage the devel- 
opment of codperative farms owned and oper- 
ated by workers. Such farms will be able to 
buy the cotton picker. The Rust brothers are 
considering other plans to make their inven- 
tion a blessing rather than a disaster. They 
are not certain their plans will work and are 
looking out for suggestions. They only know 
that they are not interested in making millions 
but in seeing that the working people receive 
the benefits of their talents. 


Relief Needs 


By the time this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER reaches its readers, President 
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TRYING TO “CUT IN” 


—Hunegerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Roosevelt will probably have outlined his re- 
lief plans to Congress. It will be remembered 
that when the President prepared his budget 
message he made no provision for relief, de- 
claring that his estimates of the cost of relief 
between July 1 of this year and June 30, 1937, 
would be made later in the session. The relief 
program has now been mapped out, and the 
President was expected to make his recom- 
mendations to Congress before leaving for a 
vacation in the South. 

Details of the relief plan for next year are, 
of course, unknown. It is estimated that the 
President will request at least $1,500,000 for 
relief. Will he suggest changes in the gen- 
eral relief setup? Will he, for example, urge 
a greater decentralization than now exists? 
Will he urge that the states and local agencies 
be required to share a larger part of the relief 
burden than at present? For what purposes 
will the money appropriated be used? These 
are questions which arise as the nation awaits 
details of the most difficult of present govern- 
ment problems, 


First Primaries 


For a time following Alfred E. Smith’s at- 
tack upon the New Deal last January, it was 
thought that there might be a formidable re- 
volt against the President within the Demo- 
cratic party. Many believed that a serious 
split at the Democratic Convention was a 
possibility. It appears now, however, that or- 
ganized opposition to Mr. Roosevelt in his 
own party is breaking up. In the New Hamp- 














COTTON WON’T NEED A-PICKIN’ THIS WAY MUCH LONGER 


The newly perfected mechanical cotton picker will soon make such back-breaking labor unnecessary. 


The 


inventors are determined, however, to safeguard the jobs of millions of workers. 


shire primary to choose delegates to the con- 
vention, the Roosevelt candidates won over- 
whelmingly. The victory of the President’s 
followers in a few Georgia districts where 
there were primaries was also overwhelming. 
This was rather significant because Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia is a bitter opponent of 
the New Deal. Former Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts, who was expected to lead a 
fight to capture the Massachusetts delegation 
for the anti-New Dealers, has announced that 
such an effort will be useless. Senators Glass 
and Byrd of Virginia and Tydings of Mary- 
land, all Democratic critics of the administra- 
tion, are lining up in support of the administra- 
tion. Former Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
a leading opponent, is dead. So is Huey Long 
of Louisiana. Mr. Smith will apparently have 
few New York delegates behind him if he 
“takes a walk” at the Convention. 


Henry Breckenridge, assistant secretary of 
war in the Wilson administration, has an- 
nounced that he is in the race for the Demo- 
cratic nomination against Mr. Roosevelt, and 
his name will be voted upon in a few state 
primaries. Little attention, however, is being 
given his candidacy. Prominent Democrats, 
even though they do not like the New Deal, 
hesitate to oppose the President because they 
feel certain that he will be nominated, and if 
they fight him it may mean the end of their 
political careers. They are accordingly jump- 
ing on the band wagon. 

The Republican race promises to be spec- 
tacular to the end. Governor Landon contin- 
ues to lead the field, with Borah the runner-up. 
Governor Merriam of California announced 
for Landon recently, which will make it diffi- 
cult for former President Hoover to secure 
the endorsement of his state if indeed he 
wishes it. There are rumors to the effect that 
the former President will, at the appropriate 
time, throw his support to Senator Dickinson 
of Iowa. Few people believe that Senator 
Borah can possibly be nominated because 
eastern Republicans are so strongly opposed 
to him. However, he will have much influence 
at the convention. This influence may be 
turned against his chief rival, Governor Lan- 
don, in which case the prospects of Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan will be greatly 
brightened. 


A Fragment of Matter 


The inhabitants of six Middle Atlantic 
states who happened to be awake at about 
two o’clock in the morning of March 14, wit- 
nessed an unusual spectacle. A meteor of a 
size which has seldom been observed in recent 
times whizzed by, lighting the skies momentar- 
ily to a noonday brightness, and producing a 
sound like a great explosion which sent hun- 
dreds of people to their telephones inquiring 
what had happened. No part of the meteor 
has been discovered. It is thought that it 
may have fallen into the ocean somewhere 
near the New Jersey coast. It is possible, 
however, that it did not strike the earth at all. 
“Scientists routed from their sleep said that 
most likely the meteor had disintegrated long 
before it even approached the earth’s surface,” 


declared the New York Sun, which continued 
with this explanatory note: 


Meteors are fragments of matter, either broken 
from stars or planets, that fall through space 
attracted by the earth’s gravity, and are fired to 
white heat by friction when they reach the earth’s 
atmosphere. Hundreds of meteors enter the 
earth’s atmosphere daily, but almost all are dis- 
integrated by the rapidity of their passage. 

Meteoric fragments are displayed in almost all 
museums. Many huge ones have struck the earth, 
as evidenced by great craters. A crater in Siberia 
is 50 miles in diameter. There is another in 
Arizona a mile in diameter, 


In Brief 


There were 50 per cent more passengers car- 
ried by plane last year than in 1934. The total 
number carried last year was 860,761, com- 
pared with 561,370 in 1934. The total number 
of miles flown jumped from 48,786,551 to 
63,540,233, and the average rate was reduced 
from 5.9 cents a mile to 5.7 cents. 

* * * 


The committee of the House of Representa- 
tives which has been created to investigate the 
Townsend Plan and other old-age pension 
groups has been given $50,000 to defray the 
expenses of its work. 

: s+ @ 

Hollywood is said to be particularly alarmed 
over the possibilities of television’s wrecking 
its business, just as the movies have dealt a 
severe blow to vaudeville. When television is 
perfected, people may sit in their homes and 
receive the same type of entertainment they 
now receive in the movie theaters, it is feared. 

* x + 

Stilted speech and sophisticated pronunci- 
ations are reported to be losing favor through- 
out the country, according to Estelle B. 
Hunter, educational director of the Better 
Speech Institute of America. Either and 
neither are now more generally favored with 
the long “e” rather than the long “i” sound, 
and pronunciations borrowed from the English 
or the Bostonian are said to be falling into 
disrepute. The Middle Western “accent” may 
soon become the most popular, Miss Hunter 
says. 

















“A RAISE BY ANY OTHER NAME—”’ 


-Herblock in Winfield Daily-Courier 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 
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The Open Door and the Far East Crisis 


OST cynics and many careful and re- 
alistic students of international rela- 
tions contend that it will be just as 
impossible to prevent a war in the not-too- 
distant future between the United States 
and Japan as it will be to reverse the trend 
of the last few years that has been bring- 
ing Europe nearer and nearer to the brink 
of another war. And history may yet re- 
cord that the conflicts between this coun- 
try and Japan are so deep and so acute as 
to have necessitated a great Pacific war. 
Certainly, the Far East offers one of the 
most serious problems of foreign policy 
with which the 
United States govern- 
ment has had to deal 
in many a day. 
Though on the sur- 
face all may appear 
calm and harmonious 
between the two 
great Pacific pow- 
ers, the issues which 
civide them are fun- 
damental. The course 
Japan has been pursu- 
ing in China for many 
years, especially during the last four and a 
half years since her seizure of Man- 
churia, comes into direct conflict with one 
of the half dozen bases of American for- 
eign policy. Long before this policy was 
given formal recognition by the United 
States government, politicians and states- 
men had been toying with the idea of ex- 
panding American interests in the Far 
East. Secretary of State Seward was per- 
haps the most vocal exponent of this 
school of thought. 
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Open-Door Policy 


It remained for another American sec- 
retary of state, however, to embody these 
ideas into a definite policy and to make 
them an important part of the structure 
upon which all our relations with the 
Orient were to be based. John Hay, by 
what is known as the open-door policy, 
clearly outlined American objectives in the 
Far East. It is important that we under- 
stand these objectives, as outlined by Hay, 
for upon them is based the present con- 
flict between the United States and Japan. 
Our interests in the Orient today are 
almost identical with those of 1899, when 
the open-door policy was enunciated. 

The open-door policy provides for two 
simple things. In the first place, it is de- 
signed to prevent the dismemberment of 
China by the other powers of the world; 
and in the second place, it accords equal 
opportunities, commercial and otherwise, 
to all the nations of the world in their 
dealings with China. It is not difficult to 
see the reasons behind the doctrine. At 
the time of its adoption, China was being 
parcelled out among the nations of Europe 
and Japan. Large slices of Chinese terri- 
tory were being set off as “spheres of in- 
fluence,” “concessions,” or outright annex- 
ations by foreign nations. 


The United States felt, with some rea- 
son, that if the process continued, it would 
work to our detriment. The time would 
come when China would be completely dis- 
membered and our trade would suffer as 
a result. It was Hay’s main purpose, 
therefore, to call a halt to this gigantic 
“grab” of territory. And his success in the 
venture is one of the greatest strokes of 
diplomacy in our entire history. The sec- 
ond feature of the open-door policy—the 
guarantee of equal opportunity for all na- 
tions in dealing with China—was the nat- 
ural development of the first. Once fur- 
ther encroachments upon Chinese territory 
had been prevented by international agree- 
ment, it was only natural that the United 
States should seek to make secure the op- 
portunities for her future trade with China. 

On numerous occasions, the United 
States and Japan have come to head-on 


collisions over the famous open-door pol- 
icy. Year after year, as Japan has devel- 
oped industrially and has sought to find 
new markets for the wares she was turn- 
ing out, she has attempted to extend her 
influence over China. During the World 
War, for example, the Japanese govern- 
ment made a number of demands for 
special concessions and privileges from the 
Chinese which were in direct violation of 
the open-door policy. It was largely the 
stiff opposition of the United States and 
the other nations having interests in China 
that thwarted the Japanese at that time. 

But in 1931, the United States govern- 
ment was confronted with an entirely new 
situation. Japan openly violated the open- 
door policy by separating the important 
Chinese province of Manchuria from the 
rest of China and establishing it as a Japa- 
nese vassal state. Shortly thereafter. she cre- 
ated a number of conditions which did not 
give the United States the same opportuni- 
ties in Manchuria that she herself enjoyed. 
Thus both provisions of the open-door pol- 
icy were tossed overboard. 

At the time of the Manchurian episode, 
the United States went about as far in op- 
posing Japan as she could without going to 
war. The strongest diplomatic pressure was 
exerted, to no avail. During the last four 
years, Japan has gone on, not only increas- 
ing her hold upon Manchuria, but extend- 
ing her influence to other parts of China. 


Future Crisis 


What makes the situation more complex 
is the perfectly obvious fact that Japan 
has every intention of continuing the pro- 
gram upon which she embarked in the fall 
of 1931. There is no reason to believe that 
she will stop her incursions into Chinese 
territory with Manchuria, North China, 
and the other provinces she has put her 
hands on. In the face of this state of 
affairs, what is the United States to do? 
That is the big problem confronting Ameri- 
can diplomacy today, so far as it relates to 
the Far East. 


Clearly, there is no simple answer to this 
question. If the United States follows a 
do-nothing program, allowing Japan to do 
as she pleases in China, there is a good 
chance that our sales to the Chinese— 
which in 1934 amounted to $69,000,000— 
will suffer. To follow such a course will 
mean to abandon the open-door policy and 
everything for which it stands. If the 
United States follows a second line of ac- 
tion and uses diplomatic pressure against 
Japan, as it did in the Manchurian case, 
there is not much likelihood that Japan 
will scrap her Chinese policy, for she has 
given every indication that she intends to 
see it through. The third course is war. 
We can always attempt, either single- 
handedly or with the codperation of some 
other nation, such as Britain, to make 
Japan obey the open-door policy by the 
use of armed force. These three avenues 
seem to be the only ones open to the 
United States at this time. Whether the 
American people—or those who make their 
decisions—consider our stake in China suf- 
ficiently vital to risk a war, the result 
of which would be extremely uncertain, 
will determine the outcome of this vital 
issue. 
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Among the New Books 











Behind the Headlines 


“Dictatorship.” 
Policy Association. 
board, 35 cents.) 


(New York: Foreign 
Paper, 25 cents; 


HIS is number three in that excellent 

series of “Headline Books” edited by 
Ryllis Alexander Goslin and issued by the 
Foreign Policy Association. These little 
books (this one has 40 pages) are prepared 
to give the student the background of im- 
portant international problems so as to 
stimulate discussion, thus permitting him 
to make up his own mind. This volume 
summarizes briefly the history of dictator- 
ship in Russia, Germany, and Italy, the 
methods of dictatorship, and dictatorship 
as a possibility in our country. Other books 
in the series are: “War Tomorrow—Will 
We Keep Out?” “Made in U.S.A.,” 
“Peace in Party Platforms,” “Clash in the 
Pacific,” and “Flags and Drums.” All are 
the same price. There is a special com- 
bination offer, at $2, which includes 10 
books with paper covers, one book with 
board cover, and a packet of study helps. 
Further information can be obtained from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


Shakespeare 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Adapted by Francis 
Leonard Bacon and Belle Cumming 
Kennedy. (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Co. 75 cents.) 


HAKESPEARE’S lively comedy has 

been abridged and arranged by these 
two teachers especially for production in 
colleges and secondary schools. The adapta- 
tion, in all respects, is an exceptionally fine 
one. 

The character of the tinker, Christopher 
Sly, has been omitted, and there have been 
certain other omissions and abridgements. 
Throughout the body of the play many of 
the speeches have been cut, while others 
have been left out entirely. This abridge- 
ment should call forth little or no criticism; 
as a consequence of it the tempo of the 
play is considerably speeded up and the 
time consumed in presenting it is shortened. 

Scenes have been combined—to the ad- 
vantage of the financially harassed pro- 
ducer. With some ingenuity, only two sets 
are actually necessary for this perform- 
ance, and neither need be elaborate. As 
a result of all this, the play as here writ- 
ten, is brisk, intensely amusing and inter- 
esting. 

In an appendix there are explicit and 
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detailed stage directions, notes on costum- 
ing, diagrams for the sets, a glossary, ex- 
planatory notes, and a bibliography. As 
a whole, this promptbook should be of 
immense value to the teacher and student 
alike who wish to give a fast-moving pro- 
duction of a timeless play. 


European Journey 


“Inside Europe,” by John Gunther. 
(New York: Harpers. $3.50.) 


OHN GUNTHER has for many years 
been on the foreign staff of the Chicago 

Daily News and is now the London corre- 
spondent of that pa- 
per. The Daily News 
has an eminent repu- 
tation for its report- 
ing of foreign news, 
and Mr. Gunther is 
generally regarded as 
an outstanding au- 
thority on foreign 
affairs. 

It is his belief that 
“the accidents of per- 
sonality play a great 
role in history.” From 
that viewpoint he has 
written “Inside Europe.” His inspection 
includes all the important figures in Europe 
today, from England to Turkey, and from 
Russia to Spain. Possessing the point of 
view that he has, it is only natural that Mr. 
Gunther should interpret contemporary Eu- 
ropean history largely as a matter of per- 
sonalities. In his discussion of the men who 
steer European affairs today, he presents all 
the facts he could accumulate about each, 
but there is no gossip purely for gossip’s 
sake. 





-Hutchinson 
JOHN GUNTHER 


Children of Depression 


“The Lost Generation,” by Maxine 
Davis. (New York: Macmillan. $2.50.) 


47°F HE Lost Generation” to which Miss 
Davis refers is the depression genera- 
tion, the generation which, in effect, “went 
to high school in limousines and washed 
dishes in college.” Strictly speaking, she 
means all those young people, no matter 
whether from school or college, who were 
thrown out into the world during the de- 
pression and who are still coming out into it. 
Not long ago Miss Davis, who is a re- 
porter, started out alone, in a second-hand 
car, to study this phenomenon—today’s 
youth. She traveled over 10,000 miles, 
talking to people everywhere, boys and 
girls, educators, and businessmen. She 
does not pretend to have made a “scientific” 
study; nonetheless, her observations are 
keen and could be valuable, depending 
upon her audience. She devotes several 
chapters to a discussion of the probable 
opportunities in a good many fields of en- 
deavor for the young person setting out to 
seek work. Her style in writing is par- 
ticularly appealing, and her subject matter 
is fascinating. 





“Antony, A Record of Youth,” referred 
to on page 1, is published by Scribners, 
$3.00. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


The Ezekiel plan and fascism. Would strict government control of in- 
dustry lead to complete dictatorship? Can private initiative 
correct our present maladjustments? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER. 

Mary: What did you both think of Mor- 
decai Ezekiel’s plan, as outlined in his book 
“$2500 a Year” and explained in last week’s 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER? 

John: It’s just the sort of thing I’d 
expect a member of the famous Brain Trust 
to come out with—a crackbrained, fan- 
tastic, and visionary idea. If we’re going to 
adopt any such scheme as telling every 
manufacturer how many shoes he may pro- 
duce a month and compelling him to turn 
out that many, we might just as well go 
the whole way and establish socialism in 
this country. Some of the New Deal’s 
schemes have been bad enough, but this new 
“blueprint” for a new economic order takes 
the cake. 

Charles: I wish I felt about it as you do, 
John; that is, that it would lead to some- 
thing of a socialist nature. But I’m afraid 
that it would have just the opposite effect. 
As I see it (and [’il admit I haven’t studied 
the thing very carefully) it would lead 
sooner or later to a system of fascism, not 
unlike that which exists in Germany or Italy 
today. Oh, I know, Ezekiel’s intentions 
are pure enough. He probably honestly be- 
lieves that such a plan would actually give 
the American people a higher standard of 
living and solve most of our economic prob- 
lems. But you must remember that the in- 
tentions of planners are not always realized 
once their programs are put into effect. 
We have probably seen enough of that dur- 
ing the last three years, with all the schemes 
that have been tried and the failures that 
have resulted because the experiments 
worked differently from what was originally 
intended. 

Mary: Well, I gather that neither of you 
is too enthusiastic about the plan. 

Charles: Indeed I’m not. And for the 
very reason that if you give the govern- 
ment such drastic power over the whole 
economic life of the country it is bound 
to use that power to benefit the owners of 
industry rather than the workers. What 
makes you think that a manufacturer would 
be willing to sit back and reduce prices, 
raise wages, and at the same time increase 
production in accordance with orders from 
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STILL HOVERING OVER 


—Fitzpatrick in St. 






Louis Post-Dispatch 


Washington? You saw how well a very 
modified form of that worked out when the 
NRA was in effect. Never before have busi- 
nessmen raised such a howl, and remem- 
ber, they were not asked to do anything 
so drastic as Ezekiel contemplates. 
Mary: Yes, but the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is pledged to help the workers and the 
farmers and has done precious little to win 
the favor of businessmen. It would certainly 


‘not use the plan to benefit the owners of 


industry, but rather would use it for the 
benefit of the whole country. I don’t see 
any sign of fascism in a program of that 
kind. 

Charles: But how do you know that we 
will always have a liberal administration in 
Washington? What would a conservative 
government do with such sweeping power 
in its hands? It would certainly use it to 
benefit the owners; to crush the labor move- 
ment; to let producers do just about as they 
pleased. And if it was necessary, such an 
administration would have few scruples 
about the tactics it used in carrying out 
such a plan. The setup would be ideal for 
the establishment of fascism. American 
industry would be organized much as it is 
in Italy and Germany. The government 
would have such complete control that it 
could do anything it wanted. And, in my 
opinion, there is no more reason to believe 
that such control would be exercised for 
the general welfare of the American people 
than it has been so exercised in Germany 
and Italy. 


Mary: Come, now, Charles. Aren’t you 
seeing things? When has government regu- 
lation in this country worked to the detri- 
ment of the workers? Have the railroad 
workers been any worse off since the com- 
panies were brought under the control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
Hasn’t this ,government agency worked, 
rather, to help them; to give them better 
working conditions and to see that their 
interests were protected? And even the 
NRA which you criticize so completely? 
Were the workers not better off than they 
were before, and haven’t a large number 
of them had their wages reduced or their 
hours lengthened since that agency was 
done away with? Under a democracy, the 
workers, being in a majority, could very 
easily throw out an administration that 
worked for the interests of the employers 
and against their interests. No, Charles, I’m 
afraid that you’re off on the wrong track, 
trying to apply European conditions to our 
own country. Things are different here. 

Charles: Mary, I don’t 
agree with you at all. Please 
remember that we have al- 
ways lived under a democ- 
racy in this country and that 
the workers have neverthe- 
less not fared too well, de- 
spite the fact that industry 
has not had the weapon 
which it would be given un- 
der the Ezekiel plan. If the 
government had such vast 
power, the workers would be 
deprived of what little free- 
dom they now have to im- 
prove their lot by means of 
organizing or by striking or 
by other devices. Let us 
suppose, for example, that 
industry were organized as 
Ezekiel suggests. The work- 
ers might think they were 
not receiving high enough 
wages. If they attempted to 
change conditions by going 
out on strike, they would 
have not only their employ- 
ers to contend with, but also 
the government. The gov- 
ernment would use its power 
to prevent disorders. And 








when the state acts in 
that way, my _ good 
friend, it is fascism. 

If you will pardon me, 
Mary, for referring to 
European conditions 
again, may I point out 
that both the German 
and the Italian fascists, 
before they were given 
power, promised to do 
just as much for the 
workers as the Ezekiel 
plan promises? Yet, how 
have the workers of those 


countries fared under the 2, 2? ¢ 
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new dispensation? Their 
labor unions have been 
dissolved, their stand- 
ards of living lowered, 
and there is nothing they 
can do about it. They 
have been made slaves 
and the government has 
used its power to bene- 
fit the owning class. If 
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you think things would 
be different in America, 
you are ignoring the 
most important political 
developments of this 
century. The Ezekiel plan, I tell you, would 
give us the economic setup of fascism, and 
it would be only one more step until we had 
the pelitical setup. If you’re going to try 
to blueprint this country with a view to 
having the benefits accrue to the working 
people, then you must agree to the forma- 
tion of a socialist government and to the 
abolition of the profit system. Any other 
method means fascism. 

John: J think you are both wrong. You 
seem to think, Mary, that the government 
must always be meddling in order to im- 
prove the lot of the common people. But 
was it because of government control that 
Henry Ford put out an automobile so cheap 
that even the workers could afford to buy 
it? It was not. And has government con- 
trol of industry made possible all the other 
conveniences that the American people en- 
joy as a result of business initiative and 
free competition? Certainly not. What is 
wrong with the country today is that the 
government is dabbling into too many 
things. It has already got its clutches on in- 
dustry so that producers don’t know which 
way to turn. They are afraid, and conse- 
quently will not expand and turn out more 
goods, thus giving employment to more 
people. That is why I think the Brookings 
plan is much sounder. It calls for a reduc- 
tion of prices as the basic solution of our 
problems. If government stopped meddling, 
private industry would go on increasing its 
efficiency, competition would force prices 
down, and all the people would be able to 
enjoy more of the material things of life. 

As for you, Charles, I’m afraid you are 
obsessed with the idea that employers are 
all tyrants, trying to hold workers under 
their heels, and if they cannot do so alone, 
to use the power of the government to help 
them. Never was there a more rugged indi- 
vidualist than Henry Ford, and yet I think 
you'll have to admit that his workers have 
fared fairly well and that he has brought 
comfort and convenience to millions of 
Americans by showing that a low-cost car 
could be made and sold at a profit. 


Charles: Well, I could say a few words 
about the system which you defend with 
such enthusiasm, but I haven’t the time, 
nor do J think it necessary, for you can read 
all you want to about the famous American 
standard of living in the Brookings report. 
All I have to say is that a plan like that of 
Mr. Ezekiel is extremely dangerous and 
that it would, in all probability, lead to 
fascism. 

Mary: And all I have to say is that if 
the government doesn’t step in and control 
industry more rigidly, either by insisting 
upon minimum wages and maximum hours, 
or lower prices, or perhaps both, we are 
never going to be able to use our productive 
machinery to its full capacity. I might add 
that if we don’t watch out we are going 
to’ be late for our history exam, and that 
is a problem of more immediate concern 
than solving all the world’s economic and 
political problems. 


From a chart in ‘‘$2,500 a Year,’’ by Mordecai Ezekiel. 


(Harcourt, Brace) 
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THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 

















Man is the only animal that can think, and 
he spends most of his time trying to think 
a way out of trouble he thought himself into. 

—Washington Post 





I am conscious of the elevating example 
of sacrifice, ready patriotism, earnest 
discipline and upright fear of God which 
our army has always set for the world. 

—Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of 
Cologne 





Maybe we get the kind of government 
we deserve, but what have we done to deserve 
so much? —Buffalo News 





In a theatrical magazine a crooner adver- 
tises that he is at liberty. This just goes to 
show what a tolerant people we are. 

—Washington Post 





In the shoe business there is a width called 
AAAA. It looks decidedly unconstitutional. 
—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





What the Republicans dread more than any- 
thing is the thought of spending another four 
years at constructive criticism. —JUDGE 





Scientists are men who prolong life so we 
can have time to pay for all the gadgets they 
invent. —Dayton JOURNAL 





With large numbers of young and active 
unemployed men living on the dole, no 
better advice could be given them than to 
join the army.—Alfred Duff-Cooper, 

Britain’s War Minister 





We don’t see how the corporations can pos- 
sibly object to the President’s proposed tax 
on undivided profits. They saved the money 
for a rainy day, and this is it. 

—Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker 











SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 




















1. What is the main function of congres- 
sional investigations? Cite several examples 
where such investigations have performed a 
useful service. 

2. Do you think that the tactics of inves- 
tigating committees during the last few years 
have been in the nature of an “inquisition”? 
Why? 

3. Why have conservatives been more vocal 
in their criticism of the Black committee’s 
seizure of telegrams than liberals or radicals? 

4. What effect did Germany’s basic policy 
of expanding toward the east of Europe have 
upon her decision to fortify the Rhineland? 
How does such an objective affect France? 

5. What are the arguments advanced by 
those who advocate a “preventive” war at 
this time ? 

6. In your opinion, are there fascist elements 
involved in the Ezekiel plan of industrial 
control? Do you see any danger of the loss 
of our essential liberties through the adoption 
of such a plan? 

7. What is meant by the statement that 
recent judicial decisions have created a 
“twilight zone” on which government may not 
tread ? 
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Congressional Investigations Are 
Charged with Inquisition Tactics 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


out where it had come to unwise decisions. 

Thus it became necessary to delve deeply 
into all these matters. The committee was 
given power to call in the munitions makers, 
to study their accounts and their corre- 
spondence, and to look into all their activi- 
ties. It was allowed to do the same thing 
with the bankers who lent money to Euro- 
pean nations at war. It even went so far as 
to unearth many of the public documents— 
communications between the President and 
the State Department, between the State 
Department and various business interests, 








© Harris and Ewing 
SENATOR HUGO BLACK 
Who is investigating the activities of lobbyists 


and a host of other material bearing upon 
this general subject. Even with all the 
groundwork, the committee was unable def- 
initely to determine what had drawn us into 
the last war. But it did find out certain 
things which had a definite bearing upon 
the subject. 


Purpose of Investigations 


There can be no doubt that an investiga- 
tion of this kind served the highly impor- 
tant function of letting Congress and the 
American people know certain facts with 
which they would have been unfamiliar had 
it not been for the investigation. And the 
investigation had definite results in the 
shaping of legislation, for many of the pro- 
visions of the neutrality law were drawn 
up. solely for the purpose of preventing 
the recurrence of things that happened be- 
tween 1914 and 1917—things which seemed 
to have some bearing upon our entry into 
the World War. 


But it is not our purpose this week to 
discuss further the neutrality law. We have 
used it as an example of something which is 
an important part of our democratic system 
of government. The process which was 
followed in shaping the neutrality legislation 
must take place whenever any important 
piece of legislation is considered in Con- 
gress. It sometimes happens, of course, 
that investigations by congressional com- 
mittees do not lead to specific legislation. 
Frequently, they are conducted to uncover 
facts about which there is dispute. But, in 
the main, the purpose of investigations of 
the type we have mentioned is to discover 
the essential facts so that bills may be 
drawn up more wisely than would otherwise 
be possible. 


Now, it often happens that the congres- 
sional committees do not have at their 
disposal all the material they need in order 
to come to definite conclusions and to dis- 
cover the truth. For that reason, they are 
obliged to call in many individuals, repre- 
sentatives of corporations or other organiza- 
tions, and to examine their files of corre- 
spondence. That course of action has been 
followed, at various intervals, almost since 
the beginning of our national history. Some- 
times the material requested is of a highly 
confidential nature. As a general rule, the 


committee is given the authority by Con- 
gress to subpoena private firms or individ- 
uals so that they are forced by law to reveal 
whatever the congressional committee de- 
sires to learn. This power has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision rendered in 1927. The 
defendant in this case was a brother of the 
attorney general of the United States, 
and he was requested to appear before a 
Senate investigating committee to reveal 
facts concerning the activities of his 
brother. When he refused to appear, he 
was arrested and the case was brought up 
in the federal courts. The Supreme Court 
held that Congress did have the authority 
to request him to testify. 


Vast Range 


Perhaps the most spectacular congres- 
sional investigation of recent years was the 
one conducted in connection with the 
famous oil scandals which took place during 
the Harding administration. At that time, 
a prominent leader of the oil industry was 
sent to prison when he refused to answer 
questions posed by members of the com- 
mittee, questions dealing with the alleged 
frauds which had been perpetrated in con- 
nection with the granting of oil leases by 
the federal government. 

Literally hundreds of investigations have 
been conducted by congressional commit- 
tees. These investigations have involved 
not only private individuals and corpora- 
tions, but officials of the government as 
well. They have dealt with scores and 
scores of different subjects, all of which 
are supposed to concern the public interest 
in one way or another. We have seen ex- 
haustive investigations of the lobbying 
activities of various groups; investigations 
of “un-American activities,’ such as the 
work of Communists and other radical 
groups; investigations of the stock market; 
of international bankers; of the utility com- 
panies; and of dozens of other things. 


The Black Committee 


During the last week or so, a bitter con- 
troversy has arisen over one of the most 
important of these investigations. It is 
the one which is being conducted by the 
committee headed by Senator Hugo L. 
Black of Alabama. This committee was 
established by the Senate as a result of the 
heated debates that took place last year 
during the weeks that the bill to regulate 
public utilities and holding companies more 
rigidly was up before Congress. The com- 
mittee worked hard for many weeks and 
uncovered some interesting facts about the 
public utility industry of the country. It 
showed, for example, 
that a whole batch of 
telegrams had been sent 
to members of Congress, 
urging them to vote 
against the holding-com- 
pany bill. Upon inves- 
tigation, it turned out 
that many of these tele- 
grams had been forged, 
signed by people who did 
not exist, or by people 
who knew nothing about 
having sent them. The 
committee also found 
that investors in holding 
companies often received 
no dividends on their in- 
vestments, while officials 
of the companies re- 
ceived salaries and bo- 
nuses as large as half a 
million dollars a year. In 
order to uncover these, 
and many other impor- 
tant facts, the Black com- 
mittee called in officials 





A few weeks ago, the committee resumed 
its activities, after several months’ vacation. 
It charged that many of the companies 
which it wished to investigate had destroyed 
their files of correspondence and were thus 
unable to give the information which it 
held necessary. Thereupon, it ordered the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
panies to allow members of the committee 
to examine their files and copy the texts of 
telegrams which had been sent. Some of 
the individuals and corporations affected 
by this action took the matter to courts, 
and were successful in receiving an injunc- 
tion against the Black committee; that is, 
the court issued an order giving the tele- 
graph companies the right to refuse to let 
the committee examine copies of telegrams 
sent over their wires. 


Denial of Liberty? 


Not in many a day have we seen such a 
flood of protest and indignation as that 
which has broken loose against the tactics 
of the Black committee. Many of those 
affected have charged it with tyranny of 
the worst sort, of violating the Fourth 
Amendment of the Constitution, which in- 
sures American citizens against unjust and 
unreasonable search and seizure by govern- 
ment agencies. Senator Black has been 
branded as a “Peeping Tom of public life.” 
His action has been compared to that of 
the OGPU, or secret police of the Soviets. 

Walter Lippmann, the well-known com- 
mentator on public affairs, sees the follow- 
ing danger in investigations such as that of 
the Black committee: “Is it any defense 
of a procedure which disregards the elemen- 
tary principles of a fair trial that it often 
convicts the guilty? Will anyone argue that 
a murderer should be hanged on evidence 
obtained by torture after a trial in which 
his constitutional safeguards are denied 
him? If that is the defense, that these in- 
quiries sometimes catch an Albert Fall or 
a crooked lobbyist, then it can just as well 
be said that there were some 
pretty shady characters among the victims 
of the Nazi blood purge, that the Soviets 
have undoubtedly shot a fair number of 
real traitors.” 

The whole question seems to be just how 
far congressional investigating committees 
should be allowed to go in their attempts 
to uncover facts about the subject with 
which they are dealing. Many there are 
who agree with Mr. Lippmann that inves- 
tigations are useful and necessary but that 
the committees which conduct them should 
not consider themselves above the law; 
that they should not be allowed to conduct 
what he calls “legislative inquisitions.” 

Opposed to this group are those—most 
of them liberals or radicals—who believe 
that congressional investigating committees 
should not be curbed in their activities. 
These groups charge that powerful interests, 
such as the utilities, can thwart Congress 
in its desire to enact beneficial legislation 
by destroying evidence which bears upon 
the subject. They preserve only evidence 


© Harris and Ewing 
SENATOR GERALD NYE 


Who investigated the activities of munitions 
makers and war financiers. 


which either throws no light on the matter 
under investigation or gives a completely 
falsified and distorted picture. Replying 
to the charge that some of the investigations 
have been in the nature of inquisitions, 
John T. Flynn, writing recently in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, makes the 
following comment about one of the recent 
investigations : 

I can see the picture now. On one side of 
the table sat Mr. Pecora, patriotically serving 
the government at the pitiful salary of $235 
a month. On the other side was Mr. Wiggin 
of the Chase Bank, surrounded by a host of 
lawyers and an army of accountants and 
clerks. At almost every question asked by 
Mr. Pecora, Mr. Wiggin turned to his lawyers 
and accountants and held a little conference 
before answering. 

This scene was duplicated a dozen times. 
These great businessmen could scarcely give 
their middle names or the names of the part- 
ners without consulting their staffs and 
lawyers. 


Men like Mr. Flynn point out that those 
who are raising the biggest fuss about the 
Black committee are ominously silent when 
a committee is investigating the activities 
of some radical group. “They never lift a 
finger when the civil liberties of the humble 
are invaded,” says The New Republic, but 
cry to high heaven when they think Con- 
gress is prying too closely into their affairs. 

Of course, no one in his sane mind would 
want congressional committees to use tac- 
tics which constitute a flagrant violation 
of individual liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The trouble is that it is dif- 
ficult to make up one’s mind whether the 
course followed by the Black committee, 
and by other investigating committees as 
well, really constitutes such a violation. It 
is admitted by all who have the public 
interest at heart that much beneficial leg- 
islation has resulted from the discoveries 
of investigating committees. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that, unless constitu- 
tional guarantees are maintained, they may 
be in the nature of inquisitions. 








of the private companies 
to testify, and it ex- 
amined many of their 
private files. 


—From Harper's Weekly (Culver Service) 


AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM 


For a great many years the national capital has been the mecca of people seeking special favors from Congress. 





